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The Progress of Veterinary Science.* 
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Research 


When I was asked to give the opening address | 


here to-day, I hesitated to follow after the long line 
of distinguished men who fulfilled the réle in previous 
years. After some consideration, however, | accepted 
the Governors’ invitation. because I thought it would 
afford another opportunity of enlightening the public 
regarding the progress of the Veterinary Profession 
and the great work that it is accomplishing. 

Contrary to what is generally thought, we are not 
a young profession. The veterinary art is as old as 
the human medical art, as old probably as the world 
itself. In the Assyrian Empire, over 2,000 years 
B.C., laws were laid down governing the fees which 
could be claimed by both veterinary and medical 
practitioners, and the penalties they suffered if their 
treatment was unsuccessful. In Britain we have 
been officially designated a profession for eighty 
years. In spite of this, the Veterinary Profession 
has not taken its rightful place in this country, and 
this, I think, is largely because its members have been 
retiring, unassuming, hard-working individuals, satis- 
fied with the good work they were carrying out without 
pressing legitimate claims to recognition from the 
rest of the community. The consequence of this has 
been that much of the veterinary work in Great 
Britain, work which is essential to the health of the 
human population as well as of our livestock, passed 
into the hands of those who had no veterinary train- 
ing ; this being against the best interests of our country 
as a whole. I hope to-day to be able to show you 
that times are changing, that a period of reaction has 
begun to set in, and that the Veterinary Profession is 
no longer the inert. numerically dwindling, body of 
men that so many have, till recently, supposed i 
to be. 

Just as the Medical Profession of more recent times 
has sprung from the old barber-surgeon, so the 
Veterinary Profession has sprung from the shoeing 
forge. The medical man no longer displays over his 
door the familiar barber's pole, symbolic of a blood- 
stained bandage, but the Veterinary Profession has 
been a little slower in severing its connection with 
the shoeing forge. That severance will come in time. 
The human surgeon of to-day employs a barber to 
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shave the operation site, and the veterinary surgeon 
employs a blacksmith to remove the shoes or make 
special shoes in diseases or injuries of the feet, but 
that seems small reason in either case for the pro- 
fession and the business to combine, and I can foresee 
a day when the R.C.V.S. will have its common seal 
re-designed without the horseshoe. 

The progress of the Veterinary Profession and 
veterinary science during the last 100 years or so 
has been largely determined by the progress of the 
veterinary se hools. The first school in Britain was 
the Royal Veterinary College, London, founded by 
Saint Bel in 1791, the first examination being held 


in 1794. The next College was founded by Dick 
in Edinburgh in 1823, the present Royal (Dick) 


Veterinary College. The H. and A. 8S. granted their 
certificate in veterinary science from the year 1827. 

The R.C.V.S. was brought into being by the Royal 
Charter of 1844. This Charter was granted upon the 
petition of seven veterinary surgeons who had been 
pupils of the London and Edinburgh Schools. There 
seems to have been no uncertainty in those days about 
the benefits to be derived by the country from the 
advancement of veterinary science, for the Charter 
acknowledges the * great ‘advantage to the country 
and our royal army” of the schools, and points to 
the desirability of having “ enlightened veterinary 
practitioners of liberal education dispersed over our 
kingdom.” It declares that from then onwards the 
veterinary art was to be recognised as a profession, 
and that the 1,000 or so individuals, graduates of the 
two schools, and practising their profession i in Britain, 
were to be the first members of the R.C.V.S. It 
provided for the election of ‘a Council from amongst 
the members to direct and manage the affairs of the 
Royal College. It is to be noted that the R.C.V.S, 
was not formed as a teaching institution. It was 
simply the examining and diploma-granting body 
for the students of veterinary schools, and those, 
together with registration and discipline, are its 
functions to-day, although it very frequently 
confused with the London School known as the Royal 


Is 


Veterinary College. The first examinations under 
the R.C.V.S. were held in Edinburgh in 1844, 


Supplemental Charters have been granted since 
the year 1844. That of 1876 provides for the Fellow- 
ship Diploma, and allows the Royal College to hold 
its annual meeting in Edinburgh or Dublin. if desired, 

The Charter of 1879 provides for the admission to 


the register of the R.C.V.S. of the holders of the 
H. and A. 8.’s certificate. This was an important 
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step forward, in that the Highland Society by arrange- 
ment with the Royal College ceased to grant veterin- 
ary certificates, and entry into the Veterinary Pro- 
fession in this country became definitely through one 
portal only —a happy state of affairs which has lasted 
to the present day. 

By the Charter of 1892, the right of the R.C.V.S. 
to require a preliminary examination in genera] 
education was confirmed. 

Power was given the Royal College to institute 
the Diploma in Veterinary State Medicine by the 
Charter of 1914. 

Prior to the year 1881, there was no law protecting 
the title of Veterinary Surgeon. Anyone could 
describe himself as a veterinary surgeon whether a 
member of the R.C.V.S. or not. This unsatisfactory 
state of affairs, both from the point of view of the 
profession and the public, was brought to an end by 
an Act of Parliament, the Veterinary Surgeons Act 
of 1881. This Act provided that a Register of 
Members R.C.V.S. be kept each year, and made it 
illegal to use the term veterinary surgeon if not on 
the Register. At the same time the Act placed upon 
the Register the so-called “ existing practitioners,” 
that is to say, men who in 1881 were holding certain 
veterinary diplomas and practising as veterinary 
surgeons, although not members of the R.C.V.S. 

An Amendment Act was passed in 1900 extending 
the discipline of the R.C.V.S. to the holders of the 
H. and A. 8. certificate now on the Register. 

Finally, the Amendment Act of 1920 became law, 
giving the R.C.V.S. power to collect an annual fee of 
one guinea from its members in Britain to enable it 
to carry out its duties in a more beneficial manner. 

There are five veterinary colleges in the British 
Isles. Two have already been mentioned--London 
and Edinburgh. The other three are those of Liver- 
pool, Glasgow and Dublin. In 1859 a second college 
was started in Edinburgh, and in 1904 this was trans- 
ferred to Liverpool as part of the University. The 
Glasgow College was founded in 1862, and the Dublin 
College in 1900. The Dublin College is the only one 
of the five which is wholly State-supported ; the others 
are partly so. 

The standard of preliminary education is laid 
down by the R.C.V.S., which also determines the 
details of the four years’ curriculum. The present- 
day veterinary surgeon has to pass through just as 
exacting a course of study as the present-day medical 
man in order to get his licence to practise. The 
requirements in general education are the same, and 
the standard of examination in the general sciences 
and professional subjects is the same. 

A well-known Professor of London University, 
who acted for many years as examiner in pathology 
to both medical and veterinary students, expressed 
his opinion, not long ago, that the average veterinary 
student he examined had a better knowledge of 
pathology than had the average medical student. 

The Veterinary Profession has the inestimable 
advantage of having only one portal by which one 
can obtain the licence to practise. The Medical 
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Profession has many portals, and this means many 
standards in professional education. It is _ well- 
known that some of the medical portals are more or 
less back doors, and that the Medical Profession 
would be only too glad if their entry was through a 
single portal as with the Veterinary Profession. Our 
profession has no back door for entrance, and we 
jealously guard our rights in this respect. 

The keen student nowadays may take a University 
Degree of B.Sc. in Veterinary Science concurrently 
with his M.R.C.V.S. diploma, or he may finish his 
M.R.C.V.S. course and take one or more of the post- 
graduate courses, the Fellowship Diploma of the 
R.C.V.S., the D.V.S.M. of the R.C.V.S. or Manchester 
University, the D.V.H. of Liverpool University, or 
post-graduate courses in special subjects. 

The class of student at the Veterinary Colleges 
nowadays is the same as that going in for the medical, 
or any other profession. Very often we find that 
in the case of two brothers keen on taking up the 
study of medicine one goes in for veterinary medicine 
and the other for human medicine. 

There are about 3,400 veterinary surgeons upon the 
register. Over twenty of these hold a medical 
qualification in addition, 269 are Fellows of the 
R.C.V.S., 55 hold the university degree of B.Se., 
45 hold the D.V.S.M., 28 hold the D.V.H., and over 
80 are Fellows of the Royal Society of Medicine. 

Of the 3,400, over 2,000 practice their profession 
in the British Isles, and hold various public appoint- 
ments, 200 are in the R.A.V.C., 50 are whole-time 
inspectors of the B. of A. Over 500 hold appoint- 
ments in India and the Colonies or in foreign coun- 
tries. 

| have given you an outline of what the Veterinary 
Profession is, and | now want to tell you something 
of what it does. 

The private practitioners are in the majority. 
They are mostly unobtrusive members of the com- 
munity devoted to their work, seldom making a 
fortune, but doing valuable service to the country 
in looking after the health of the animals committed 
to their charge. Many of them hold part-time public 
appointments, being local inspectors for the Ministry 
of Agriculture for certain scheduled diseases such as 
swine fever, anthrax, etc., or doing part-time work 
for local authorities as, for example, inspection of 
meat, milk and other human foods. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that the bulk of the private 
practitioners joined the R.A.V.C. during the war 
and did wonderful work. . The profession was prac- 
tically in the army for the duration of the war, and to 
speak of what the R.A.V.C. did is really to show what 
the profession did for the country in time of stress. 
That work has been written about and spoken of 
many times, and there is no need for it to be reiterated 
to-day, but I would like to quote the official state- 
ment to you that between November, 1918, and 
July, 1919, i.e. after the end of the war, 105,000 
animals were sold by the Army in the United King- 
dom. Of all this number only 32 came under sus- 
picion of having brought in contagious disease, and 
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not one of the 32 cases could really be incriminated 
after investigation. Not a single case of glanders, 
dourine or epizootic lymphangitis came from the 
continent with these horses. During the war some- 
thing like 15,000,000 animals were taken about. the 
world in ships in the care of the Veterinary Profession 
without a single outbreak of disease. These results 
are a genuine triumph for veterinary science. 

The private practitioners employed part-time by 
the various local authorities did such useful work 
that now a large number are employed whole-time 
by these authorities, and their appointments have 
been amply justified by results in controlling animal 
diseases, in securing a better and more scientific 
inspection of meat, and in making a beginning in 
obtaining a purer and clean milk supply. 

By veterinary effort the country will soon have a 
real national system of meat inspection. Scotland 
has led the way and now has a law for uniform meat 
inspection. The method which has been adopted 
was wholly the work of members of the Veterinary 
Profession, who assisted the Scottish Board of Health 
in the matter without emoluments. The veterinary 
inspector has full control over the animal intended 
for human food from the moment that it passes alive 
into the premises of the slaughterhouse. The policy 
of the Board of Health now is that meat inspection 
shall be carried out wherever possible by a veterinary 
surgeon. 

The position in regard to the milk supply is not 
quite so happy. Veterinary advice does not appear 
to have been sought in the way it was sought for 
meat, and for this reason the whole question is some- 
what topsy-turvy at present. 

yraded, tuberculin-tested milk can be of little 
value until tuberculin is controlled both in its manu- 
facture and in its distribution. The unscrupulous 
use of tuberculin in this country to vitiate the result 
of a genuine test has made the British test distrusted 
abroad and brought British veterinary certificates 
into disrepute. It moreover promotes the spread of 
tuberculosis instead of stopping it. Then, too, 
anyone can make and sell tuberculin without any 
guarantee that it is sufficiently strong to give a 
reaction. There is no known method of standardising 
tuberculin which would enable us to see if all com- 
mercial tuberculins are worthy of the name, but 
control of the method of manufacture should be 
instituted to ensure that all tuberculins are of maxi- 
mum strength, and every ounce made should be 
registered so that its ultimate destination is known. 
Poisons are registered so that people are saved from 
the consequences of their misuse. The consequences 
of the misuse of tuberculin for cattle are just as 
serious ultimately to human life as the more quickly 
acting poisons. There are some who think tuber- 
culin should be unobtainable except by medical and 
veterinary men, but this is an unnecessarily big step 
to take at present at all events. There are breeders 
who test their herds every six or twelve months in 
order to detect and eliminate reactors, with the sole 
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object in view of building up a tubercle-free herd. 





Such a man ought not to be penalised in his good 
work. The man who ought to be got at is he who 
gives all his cattle a dose of tuberculin every two 
months or so from birth upwards in order that they 
will all pass the tuberculin test whether infected or 
not when they come to be sold. 

The tuberculin test for graded milk as laid down by 
the Ministry of Health is impracticable because of 
the attempt to make it too perfect. It provides for 
thirty-six hours’ continuous presence of the veterinary 
surgeon condicting the test, and as the producer 
has to pay for this, the cost becomes prohibitive. 
There is an old saying that dusting a home simply 
means driving the dust from one room to another, 
and T am afraid that the graded milk regulations as 
they stand at present will simply result in driving 
tubercular cows from one district to another without 
accomplishing what we as veterinary men desire to 
see—something really effective in ridding our herds 
of tuberculosis and our children from the dangers of 
drinking milk unboiled. The Tuberculosis Order of 
1914 was a real step forward in the right direction, 
and the Veterinary Profession is constantly advocat- 
ing its re-introduction. 

Graded milk, when the public are educated up to 
making some demand for it, will result in a cleaner 
milk supply, but without control of tuberculin and 
the re-introduction of the Tuberculosis Order it will 
not do-much towards giving us tubercle-free milk. 

It is strange reading to veterinarians to see in 
Government regulations that the milk of cows affected 
with anthrax, foot-and-mouth disease, and retained 
placenta must not be used for human food. Here, 
again, the veterinarian could not have been consulted 
when the regulations were framed. The first two of 
these conditions are scheduled diseases, and the law 
is already such that, once they are diagnosed, it 
would be impossible for anyone to get near enough to 
them to use the milk, quite apart from the fact that 
most anthrax cases in cattle are found dead. 

The profession, however, is honestly endeavouring 
to guide those in authority in order that the results 
desired by all may be attained. Those in authority 
are coming to realise that veterinary surgeons can 
give helpful guidance in Veterinary public health 
matters, and indeed that they cannot be done without, 
and that it is in the best interests of the country to 
seek their guidance. 

I want now to say something to you about veterin- 
ary research, to be more accurate, veterinary patho- 
logical research ; for if we are to lessen the enormous 
losses in this country from animal diseases, it can only 
be done by a thorough and accurate study of the 
pathology of those diseases in the first instance. 
What a lot has been said about veterinary research 
since the close of the war, and what a trying time the 


Veterinary Profession has been through with all the 
criticism that has been showered upon it. The 


columns of the Times and some other newspapers 
have been a veritable field of battle on the subject. 
Research into animal diseases had never received 
adequate encouragement, in spite of the economic 





loss to the country. The late war served to bring 
home to all the false economy which allowed hundreds 
of thousands, probably millions, of pounds of wastage 
to go on year after year without proper provision 
being made for research into methods of preventing 
these losses. The profession was blamed for all this. 
It was stated to be behind the times, uneducated, 
unfit to conduct research ; the colleges were said to be 
incapable of educating men to the necessary standard 
to meet the needs of the country, and university 
veterinary education and university: licences to 
practise were held up as utopian. It was, in fact, an 
attack upon our valued one-portal system, and it was 
a very serious attack. The Privy Council was so 
impressed by our critics that it asked the R.C.V.S. 
to set its house in order so that legislation should 
not become necessary to enforce changes. The 
matter was given wide publicity, the charges were 
inquired into and probed to the bottom, and what 
has been the result ? The R.C.V.S. has been entirely 
vindicated. We have been able to show that any 
student can have as much university education in 
veterinary science as he likes, and that a university 
B.Sc. degree, since it does not include medicine, 
surgery and clinical instruction, cannot constitute 
a licence to practise. We have further shown that 
we have the men and the brains, and the will to conduct 
research, and the practical knowledge to carry the 
results of our research work into the field, when we 
are given the money with which to carry on. Research 
cannot be conducted without funds. The Medical 
Profession have ample funds for research into human 
diseases, and have had these funds for years. Parlia- 
ment votes annually a sum of £130,000 to the Medical 
Research Council, which still asks for more. Yet the 
Veterinary Profession was held up to scorn because 
it had to struggle along with research into animal 
diseases practically without funds and as best it 
could. The publicity given to the matter has been 
all to the good, and the air has been very decidedly 
cleared. Funds are now forthcoming as they were 
not forthcoming years ago, though there is still 
great room for improvement. 


The research stations in this country in active 
operation are the laboratory of the Ministry of 
Agriculture at Weybridge, Surrey, a well-planned ang 
well-equipped station, the Research Institute of 
Animal Pathology at the Royal Veterinary College, 
London, which has just had a gift of £25,000 to com- 
plete its scheme, and the laboratory of the Animal 
Diseases Research Association, which is about to have 
its needs met by a field station near Edinburgh and 
the gift of the research floor of the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College. Cambridge has just started a 
scheme for research as a part of its school of agricul- 
ture, though it will be some time before it is in active 
operation. There will always be isolated bits of 
research going on at other centres, such as the inves- 
tigation of distemper being carried out with veterinary 
help by the Medical Research Council, but the looked- 
for results are, to my way of thinking, to come from 
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problems with an adequate staff at work both at 
the central laboratories and at field laboratories 
near by, as well as at subsidiary temporary field 
stations wherever it may be necessary to establish 
them. Staffs for these laboratories have to be 
trained. There is ample raw material now available 
in the form of men of good education and sound 
college training, men likely to develop the scientific 
mind. This raw material is being moulded in the 
existing institutes, but it is for the country to see 
that as they become men of training and experience 
they are adequately paid and are not driven abroad 
to better positions through inadequate salaries at 
home. 

Speaking at Harrogate Show the other day, 
Lord Lascelles made ample amends for his criticism 
of the Veterinary Profession in 1922. Like others 
he has become deeply interested, and finds the fault 
does not lie with the Veterinary Profession. He 
spoke of the salaries to be paid to research workers 
under the new scheme at the Royal Veterinary 
College, and pointed out that Government officials 
are not to blame. They had not got unlimited 
funds to dispense, and were inclined to sanction a 
minimum unless pressure was brought to bear from 
outside. He urged the farming organisations to 
unite and press that more money be spent on veterin- 
ary research, since with the prospect of higher salaries 
in other countries throughout the world several most 
promising men have already been lost to the home 
country. If this were allowed to continue, the farming 
community would have itself to thank if real progress 
is not made rapidly in Britain. 

It is not a difficult matter to show that discoveries 
in veterinary science pay back many times over the 
money expended in obtaining them. 

Mallein was discovered by a Russian veterinary 
surgeon in 1890. There never was a product dis- 
covered which was more of a research laboratory 
discovery than mallein. As a valuable diagnostic 
agent for glanders it at once revolutionised the efforts 
to control that disease. Glanders has been known 
for centuries. It was written about in the year 
400 B.C. Napoleon knew of it to his cost when he 
invaded Russia. In 1903 in Britain there were over 
2,400 cases, in 1921 there were 22 cases, and in 1922 
there were four cases, For this result we have to thank 
mallein and the Veterinary Profession who discovered 
it and used it. Our army authorities had no fears 
concerning glanders in the late war. The profession 
did a great service to human beings in Britain by 
ridding the country of this terrible malady, so easily 
communicable from horses to man. Many a veterin- 
ary surgeon has forfeited his life in the study of this 
disease. The discoverer of mallein died from a 
laboratory infection with it. 

Rabies or hydrophobia is another example. Britain 
is now free of this terrible disease and mankind 
benefits. The method of diagnosis is a laboratory 
method, and the method of preventing the disease 
in persons bitten is a laboratory method. Without 


the well-equipped research institutes thrashing out , research rabies would be rampant here in dogs and 
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foxes, and human beings when bitten would be con- 
demned to a horrible death. Rabies came back to 
Britain during the war by a mischance, but it would 
never have spread beyond Plymouth had veterinary, 
and not lay, advice been followed. Such matters 
have since been placed entirely in veterinary care. 

Veterinary research has shown the means by which 
tuberculosis in cattle and pigs in Britain could be 
greatly minimised, and eventually got rid of, and 
when veterinary advice is followed, we shall make 
progress against this scourge, but not till then. 

There is a tendency to dwell upon disease for which 
little can at present be done and to omit mention of 
those for which so much has been done. Foot-and- 
mouth disease in cattle, etc., and distemper in dogs 
have been quoted, even by medical men, as cases 
where we have failed. These diseases are analogous 
to human influenza, which caused more deaths in 
human beings in this country in one year than the 
war casualties of four years, and until some great 
new principle is enunciated for this class of disease 
by a Pasteur or a Koch, we shall probably not see 
much impression made upon them. 

One might quote instance after instance of the 
value of veterinary science to this country, but time 
does not allow. The great hope for the future lies 
in the closest co-operation between the research 
worker and the clinician. Given this, and the good- 
will and co-operation of the farming community, and 
adequate financial help from Government, veterinary 
science in veterinary hands will go forward from 
success to success. I would not like to promise, as 
Sir Clifford Albutt did on more than one occasion 
for the Cambridge scheme, that “ there is a discovery 
to be made every day before lunch ’’—since such 
promises raise hopes high and lead to disappointment. 

In Scotland the research laboratory for animal 
diseases has been at work for less than six years, and 
yet in that short space of time a deep impression 
has been made upon some of the problems. 

Important headway has been made against braxy 
in sheep. In bad years this disease may cause as 
heavy a loss as 35 per cent. of sheep in their first 
winter of life. Last year was a year of light mortality, 
but by means of a preventive vaccine the number of 
deaths was reduced to one-quarter the number lost 
amongst the unvaccinated. Last year 12,000 sheep 
were vaccinated, but this year we have supplied 
vaccine for over 40,000. The research work done 
upon braxy laid bare the true story of this bacterial 
infection, and now it is simply a case of perfecting 
some method of prevention which will in time relieve 
the farmers of most of their anxiety concerning this 
scourge. 

Since the braxy research work was published it has 
been shown in America that certain serious losses in 
sheep there are due to braxy. The American disease 
had been studied for years without any definite con- 
clusion being come to regarding its nature, but I am 
glad to say the work published from here has been 
helpful to the American Veterinary Scientists working 
with the Bureau of Animal Industry. A week or 
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two ago they sent me a bacillus found in such cases 
in America with a request that I should compare it 
with the braxy bacillus of this country. I have now 
done so, and am able to say that the two bacilli are 
identical, and that the American sheep disease is, 
in reality, braxy. No doubt the Americans will now 
commence immunising sheep upon a large scale, in 
the way we are doing here. 

In the same way the results here have been noted 
in Australia, where braxy, or what they call “ black 
disease,’ causes heavy losses, and specimens of the 
braxy bacillus were sent a few days ago to Australia 
for them to work with. Doubtless the Australian 
authorities will shortly commence immunising sheep 
in that country. 

The matter is now being taken up also by Ulster 
and the Irish Free State, where braxy causes heavy 
losses in sheep. 

It is with some satisfaction that one notices the 
results of the research work into braxy in Scotland 
becoming of more than local interest, in fact, of 
importance in several continents. 

A word of caution is necessary regarding the 
expectation of results. It is too often true that 
those providing the funds for research anticipate 
that something will be found which you inject with a 
syringe and which will prove 100 per cent. effective. 
Then the disease is expected to disappear and all the 
animals live happily ever afterwards. Miracles like 
this do not often happen in real life. We must never 
forget the vicissitudes through which every laboratory 
preventative has to pass before its efficacy becomes 
established. Haffkin’s anti-plague vaccine and anti- 
typhoid vaccine are cases in point. 

It is necessary to remember that research work 
may show some simple method of prevention without 
involving the use of any laboratory preventative at 
all. Such is, in fact, the objective rather to be aimed 
at, since it would be impracticable for the agricul- 
turist artificially to immunise his stock by inoculation 
against all the ills they are heir to. We have an 
illustration of such a result from our work here upon 
dysentery in lambs—one of the most dreadful scourges 
which has ever overtaken our flocks, and which is 
widespread over large areas in the South of Scotland 
and the North of England. The loss from dysentery 
in lambs is anything round about 30 or 35 per cent. of 
the annual lamb crop in the infected districts, and 
this loss almost all takes place before the lambs are 
a fortnight old. The disease is one for which the 
use of a laboratory product for prevention would 
probably never become really practicable. 

From work done here, we have shown that lamb 
dysentery is due to a particularly virulent type of 
the Bacillus coli assisted by the Bacillus welchii, 
which becomes pathogenic only after the Bacillus 
coli has commenced to exert its deadly effect, and 
that these two bacteria invade the system and kill 
the lamb. We have shown that infection oecurs as 
soon as the lamb is born, in many cases, and may 
cause death in 24 hours, and, further, that infection 
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is picked up by the new-born lamb either from the 
contaminated soil direct or indirectly from the 
contaminated externals of the ewe. 


We have shown that dysentery can be entirely 
prevented by moving the in-lamb ewes, just before 
lambing time, on to clean ground, and that a portion 
of ground, if not clean to begin with, can be made 
clean and kept clean by turning it over with the 
plough. There is no danger in moving the ewes 
even close to lambing time: With the expenditure 
of a little foresight and extra energy in arranging for 
this, lamb dysentery will lose its terrors, and perhaps 
become altogether a thing of the past. 


A great deal of valuable information has been 
collected and research work done upon several other 
diseases, and all this will, in course of time, bear 
fruit. 


The fact should not be lost sight of that a number 
of valuable discoveries in veterinary science are not 
being made use of in this country simply from the 
lack of means to put them into practice and demon- 
strate their usefulness. 


Time will not allow of my dealing with progress 
in veterinary education. That matter is in the hands 
of the Council of the R.C.V.S., and it could not be in 
better hands. We do not stand still for a moment, 
but are always endeavouring to improve, building on 
what has already been constructed sd well. There is 
seldom a quarterly meeting of Council without one or 
more bye-laws being altered and improved. We have 
not reached perfection, and I trust we shall never 
imagine that we have. 

You will gather from my remarks that I think the 
veterinary surgeon has a future. Do not misunder- 
stand me and think I mean that there is going to be 
a great increase in our numbers. I do not think so. 
Formerly our schools supplied men for the whole 
Empire, and for some foreign countries as well, but 
now the various parts of our Empire have fine veterin- 
ary schools of their own. Appointments abroad for 
our graduates are bound to grow fewer and fewer, 
and our schools will only need to meet the require- 
ments of Britain. This being so, we must endeavour 
to turn out “ little and good.” 


I should like to tell the students that the profession 
has no room for anyone who is ashamed of it. We 
have our black sheep. What profession has not ? 
Being a small body, ours are more noticeable. Bear 
in mind that the profession in the future will become 
what you make it. I remember about 1911, when I 
had been some five years in India, I went to meet 
two new recruits to the veterinary department from 
home. Almost the first question | was asked was, 
“Do you find people think less of you because you 
are in the veterinary service?” My advice to them 
was to take the next ship home again if they really 
held ideas like that. 


Do not think that when you leave college you 
cease to be a student. If you are a student all your 
life, you and your profession will be the better for it. 





The Agricultural Returns, 1923. 


The agricultural returns for England and Wales, 
taken on June 4th, have recently been published 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. They are of con- 
siderable interest to veterinarians. If half the 
profession is engaged in country practice, it is easy 
to see how the returns may affect the individual. 
The figures apply to agricultural holdings. 

The number of horses is 1,281,000, which is 59,000 
less than last year; the number of yearlings is 66,200 

a fall of 18,006 on last year; so that breeding is 
declining considerably. All other denominations of 
farm horses declined thus :—-there were 7,100 less 
working horses ; 23,200 less unbroken animals, and 
11,000 less “other” horses. Cattle at 5,822,000 
represent an increase of 100,000 over last year. 
Cows and heifers in milk number 2,614,000, or 92,000 
above last year. This is stated to be a record. 
There is a decrease of 19,600 in-calf, but not in milk 
cows, and calves are 29,400 lower. 

The total number of sheep is 13,832,000, which 
represents an increase of 394,000 over last year. 
Breeding ewes increased by 69,000. 

Pigs at 2,611,000 is an increase of 312,000. There 
are 388,000 breeding sows; this is a 25 per cent. 
increase over last year, and is the highest since 1895. 

There are a number of changes in the figures 
concerning crops. Arable land at 11,182,000 acres 
represents a decrease of 129,000 acres, which must 
adversely affect labour and the number of horses 
employed. 


Treatment of Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 


Some interesting experiments have been carried 
out on the initiative of the Director of Public Health 
in Italy with a view to discovering means of render- 
ing cattle immune to foot-and-mouth disease. 
A Commission was appointed which extended 
its researches into all aspects of the malady. 
It was proved that the blood of animals which had 
recently recovered from foot and mouth disease con- 
tained anti-bodies which protected the individual 
from a fresh attack of the fever. The difficulty con- 
sisted in the practical use of these anti-bodies. At 
last a way was found of defibrinising the blood, and 
experiments with fibrin-free blood were successful. 
The results of the experiments may be summarised 
as follows : 

(a) Treatment of healthy animals._-After injecting 
from 600 to 800 gm. of infected blood, most of the 
animals, provided they were free from fever at the 
time, gave no apparent signs of having contracted 
the disease. The disease generally broke out after 
the injection of 400 to 500 gm., but in a much less 
severe form than that from which the control cattle 
were suffering. 

It is an interesting fact that the milk production 
of vaccinated cows hardly diminished ; a temporary 
decrease of more than a half was a rare exception. 
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The course of the disease in vaccinated animals is 
more rapid and their general condition is less altered. 

(b) Treatment of sick animals. Cattle which have 
contracted the fever seem to be less affected by 
treatment; if large doses are given, however, 
recovery is hastened. The author mentions several 
experiments, of which the following are the most 


characteristic :--In one shed 17 cows were vac- 
ciated, and 11 kept as controls. The 17 vaccinated 
cattle (6 heifers and 11 cows) were not vet ill. Of 


the 11 cows, 2 contracted the disease in a benign 
form, and the others remained in perfect health ; the 
decrease in milk production was generally negligible. 
Of the control animals, 1 cow died of cardiac par- 
ulysis, and 2 had to be killed because their hoofs fell 
off ; of the rest, one alone gave as much milk as pre- 
viously, the milk production of the others falling 
below half. Most of the control animals suffered 
from serious lesions in their feet. 

The author affirms that the injection is harmless 
if the animals providing the blood are carefully 
chosen, if all the appliances are scrupulously clean, 
and if the blood is fresh. 

The stronger the dose given, the more certain is the 
effect ; 100 to 200 gm. is too little for heifers and cows. 
— Trish Homestead. 


Tuberculosis in India. 


An URGENT PROBLEM. 
* Attention has been concentrated so much on the 
so-called ‘ tropical diseases’ in India, says the J/ndian 


Medical Gazette, that there is a danger of losing sight of 
the fact that tuberculosis is one of the most urgent prob- 
lems of this country, and is in reality a most important 
tropical disease. It has long been known that the Gurkhas 
and other people from isolated places are especially prone 
to tuberculosis when they come into contact with the 
conditions of military life. 

‘** Recent work has established the fact that 
the people who live in crowded conditions, such as exist 


most of 


in all large cities and towns, contract tuberculosis in early 
life. 
the various glands of the body ; unless the resisting powers 
are low the disease becomes cured spontaneously and a 
considerable degree of immunity results. 

“Persons who have been brought up under such con- 


As a rule the disease is mild and remains confined to 


ditions are much less liable to active tuberculosis in after 
life than those who have lived under conditions in which 
they have escaped infection in early life. 

‘*The French in the great war found that their colonial 
troops suffered very from tuberculosis 
brought into contact with European conditions, and much 
attention is now being paid to the danger of disseminating 
In 


greatly when 


the disease by persons invalided to their homes. 
India the process of invaliding Gurkhas and others to their 
homes has been going on for many years, but there is 
very little exact information regarding the spread of 
infection in previously uninfected places. 
of the disease among non-immune persons is a striking 
feature and it is likely that the danger of spread of the 
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infection is much less in the case of persons who die in a 
few months, than it is in the case of partially immune 
victims of the disease, who may live to disseminate infection 
for many years. Thus the very intensity of the infection 
may lead to its being stamped out rapidly. 

“The most important recent contribution to the tuber- 
culosis problem in India is a paper by Dr. Powell in the 
of the Society > for 1922. Dr. 


Powell observed the disease closely among the Bombay 


* Proceedings Royal 
The young recruits coming in from country were 
the 


reaction being positive in only 54 per cent. of 1,532 recruits 


Police. 


exceptionally free from tuberculosis, Von Pirquet 


and physical examination being nearly always negative. 
The of men after 
residence in Bombay was extraordinarily high and the 


incidence tuberculosis among these 
disease ran a very rapid course, as would be expected among 
a non-immune community, most of the patients dying 
within a year of the first appearance of symptoms. Among 
the important points brought out by Dr. Powell are: 
(a) the frequency of the disease without physical signs. 
Every one will agree that fever is often the only symptom 
of tuberculosis until the disease has become far advanced ; 
b) the great rarity of bovine tuberculosis in Bombay. It 
is suggested that when bovine tuberculosis is absent there 
are fewer cases of mild immunising tuberculosis in early 
life and hence the disease in adults is much more acute. 
The rarity of bovine tuberculosis in India may therefore 
not be an unmixed blessing. 

“Tt must be emphasised that the tuberculosis problem 
in India is not one problem, but many. Each town and 
village has its own special conditions, and it is likely that 
a study of the police of Calcutta or of other large cities will 
show a state of affairs quite different from those existing 
among the Bombay police. An accurate survey of the 
distribution of tuberculosis in selected large towns, villages, 
and country areas would add greatly to our knowledge of 
the problem, which will have to be tackled sooner or later. 
The great prevalence of intestinal tuberculosis in adults, 
as well as in children, in such places as Lucknow calls for 
explanation. Bovine infection is extremely unlikely 
and it seems probable that accidental alimentary infection 
with infected sputum may be the cause. It is also im- 
portant to find out whether the disease is really increasing 
in prevalence in India and whether the invaliding of in- 
fected persons to their homesin uninfected places is likely 
to cause the introduction of the disease in these places. 

“The influence of 
munities, with modern, rapid methods of travel, with 


association with European com- 
varied economic conditions and with bovine tuberculosis 
are questions The 
application of standard European teaching to Indian 
Tuberculosis in India is an 


which need fuller invéstigation. 
conditions will not suffice. 
Indian problem which can be solved only by work in this 
country. 

‘** Every medical man is too well aware of the seriousness 
of the situation; the attitude of fatalistic indifference 
does not help; a clear knowledge of the true state of 
affairs and a rational programme for dealing with the 
situation are urgently needed. Tuberculosis in England 
and America is a slowly disappearing disease ; so far as 
information goes it is an increasing disease in India, and 


as yet nothing effective has been done to stay its advance.” 
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In forwarding the above article from Pioneer, 


“ f enclose an article on * Tuberculosis in India,’ which 
brings into prominence one or two features which appear 
to be worth considering in any campaign against the 
disease in bovines. 

“The theory that most people in large centres of popu- 
lation contract tuberculosis in early life and that generally 
the disease becomes cured spontaneously and a considerable 
immunity results, is well known, but the theory that when 
bovine tuberculosis is absent there are fewer cases of mild 
immunising tuberculosis in early life and therefore the 
disease in adults is much more acute, does not appear to 
have been appreciated. 

* Also, in view of the fact that in Europe intestinal 
tuberculosis in children is generally held to be largely 
from bovine infection, it is interesting to learn that in 
India, though bovine tuberculosis is rare, intestinal 
tuberculosis in adults as well as children is very prevalent. 
In India, breast feeding of children is almost universal. 

* The logical outcome of these two points appears tobe:— 

(a) Bovine tuberculosis tends to produce a_ mild 
form of the disease in human beings which as a rule 

becomes cured spontaneously and which produces a 

considerable degree of immunity. 

From this it might be argued that the eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis may prove a dis-service to mankind. 

(>) It would appear that intestinal tuberculosis in 
children is more likely to be of a human than bovine 
origin. 

““[ do not put the above forward as my views, but 

” 


merely as points for consideration. 


FOOT-AND-smOUTH DISEASE. 

During the past week-end 13 further outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease were confirmed by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Of these the most serious was that near 
Paisley, Renfrewshire, on account of its being the first 


appearance of foot-and-mouth disease in Scotland this 
year. This outbreak was reported on Saturday, the 
27th October, amongst a herd of 623 pigs, and was 


confirmed on Saturday night by the Ministry’s Inspector. 
Enquiries show that there have been no movements of 
animals on or off the premises for over a month, and 
from the information so far available there is nothing to 
connect this Scottish outbreak with any outbreak in 
England and Wales. Enquiries are being made as to the 
origin of this outbreak. It should be noted, however, 
that Scotland cannot regard herself as immune from 
initial outbreaks of invasion from unexpleinable sources, 
such as those experienced in England. An Order was at 
once issued prohibiting all movement of stock within a 
radius of 15 miles of the infected place, and every precau- 
tion is being taken to prevent the spread of the disease 
to any other district. Arrangements have been made 
for the immediate slaughter of the herd on the premises. 

It has been necessary in consequence of this outbreak 
to close the ports of Glasgow and Greenock for the importa- 
tion of Canadian and Irish store cattle. Fat cattle will, 
however, be allowed to land at those ports subject to 
slaughter within 96 hours in the landing place. 

Of the other 12 outbreaks, three occurred in Yorkshire, 
three in Salop, and four in Flintshire. A second outbreak 
occurred at Morden, Surrey, and a further case at Sprow- 
ston, near Norwich. 

This brings the total number of outbreaks since the 
present series commenced on the 27th August to 160. 
The number of animals slaughtered or authorised to be 
slaughtered in connection with these outbreaks is 4,765 
cattle, 6,279 sheep, 3,637 pigs, and 12 goats. It 
mated that the total amount of compensation payable 
for these animals will reach £158,000, but about a quarter 
of this sum will be returned in receipts for salvageable 
carcases of healthy animals. 


is esti- 
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THERAPEUTIC SUBSTANCES 
BILL. 


This Bill, which has now passed through the House 
of Lords, seeks power to control the manufacture of 
certain substances the potency of which cannot be 
tested by chemical means, in the following manner :— 

A manufacturer must hold a licence to manufac- 
ture, and a licence for the premises where the manu- 
facture is to be carried on, and the licence may be 
renewable upon certain conditions. The premises 
and the conditions under which the substance is 
manufactured must comply with regulations made 
under the Act, and the substances must comply with 
the regulations as regards the prescribed standards 
of strength, purity and quality, or the licence may 
be revoked. A medical practitioner is not subject 
to these restrictions. Therapeutic substances imported 
to this country must conform to the standards laid 
down under the regulations,and may only be con- 
signed to a person licensed to import them, and non- 
conforming substances will be prohibited. The regu- 
lations under the list are to be framed by a committee 
consisting of the Minister of Health, the Secretary 
for Scotland and the Minister of Home Affairs of 
Northern Ireland, who will be assisted by an advisory 
committee consisting of one member appointed by 
each of them, and one member each appointed by 
the Medical Research Council, the General Medical 
and the Council of the Pharmaceutical 
Regulations may be made for prescribing 


Council, 
Society. 
the standards of strength, quality and purity of the 
substances and the tests which are to be applied ; 
for prescribing units of standardisation ; for adding 
other substances to the Schedule, for prescribing 
the form of licences, and the conditions subject to 
which a licence may be granted ; and to provide for 
inspection of methods and processes employed in 
manufacture. Regulations may be also made _ to 
prescribe the conditions of sale, as to the name and 
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date of manufacture and kind of container and label. 
The licensing body will be the Minister of Health, 
Scottish Board of Health, and the Minister of Home 
Affairs for Northern Ireland. The Act will 
into operation one year after it is placed in the Statute 
Book. 

The Schedule contains the following list of sub- 
stances to be included under the Act :— 


come 


(a) Vaccines, sera, toxins, antitoxins and antigens. 

(b) Salvarsan and analogous substances. 

(c) Insulin. 

(d) Preparations of the posterior lobe of the pituit- 

ary body intended for use by injections. 

For some years the Veterinary Profession has been 
asking for the control of the preparation, standardisa- 
tion and distribution of biological products, and here, 
This Bill will not 


give us all we want—an Act of Parliament seldom 


at last, is a first responsive step. 





does—since it is primarily for the protection of human 
beings, but it demonstrates that the need for con- 
trolling these therapeutic substances has been recog- 
It may form a precedent for a later Bill 
which the distribution of tuberculin 
such-like substances may be controlled—an_ object 


nised. 


under and 


for which we should assiduously work, since the new 
Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act is proved valueless 
and procedure under it will be reduced to a farce if 
the improper use of tuberculin is allowed to continue. 

We welcome the Bill, but think it would be streng- 
thened by the inclusion of a veterinary surgeon on 
the Advisory Committee. 





Notice. 

In order to stimulate members to record cases and 
write articles, and also to encourage original research, 
the Editorial Committee offer a sum of two guineas 
monthly for the article on original work, clinical or 
otherwise, the same having not been previously 
published, which in their opinion is of greatest merit 
and interest. Contributions should be sent to: 

THE Epiror or THE “ VETERINARY RECORD,” 

12 BuckinGHamM Pa.acE Roap, 
Lonpon, 8.W.1. 

The Editorial Committee reserve the right to 

publish or refuse any article so contributed. 





Obituary. 

Professor Dr. Arthur Looss died on May 4th, 1923. He 
was for 18 years Professor of Biology and Parasitology 
in Cairo, and one of the most learned of Tropical Helmin- 
thologists. 








The Editor 
following : 

Report of a meeting of the Dumfries and Galloway 
Division, from Mr. N. H. McAlister, Hon. Secretary. 

Report of a meeting of the Southern Counties Division, 
from Mr. J. Facer, Hon. Secretary. 


begs to acknowledge the receipt of the 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 


Th: Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases. 


Hermaphroditism in a Dog, Horse and Calf. 


By H. C. GANGuLY. 
(From the Raymond Research Laboratory, Bengal 
Veterinary College, Calcutta.) 


This anomaly in the development of animal struc- 
tures is of rather rare occurrence in the veterinary 
world. The naked-eye evidence of the co-existence 
of the male and female generative organs being 
present in an individual constitutes the condition 
known as hermaphroditism. For deciding the gender 
of the subject the determining factors are the sex of 
the glands (testes or ovaries) and that of the other 


organs which chiefly function. KLeBB classifies 
hermaphrodites into two varieties, “true” and 
* false.” 


In this College three cases of hermaphrodites in 
three different species were observed during the last 
few years. The condition first observed was in a 


locally-bred bull terrier, the property of an Anglo- 
Indian, which was admitted into the College canine 
ward for treatment of sarcoma of the vagina. 
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On examination no such growth was discoverable, 
but a red, hard and blunt protuberance, about 2}in. 
long, with quite a free end towards the vulva was 
found and appeared to originate from the anterior 
end of the genital cana:. Externally, as will be 
seen in the illustration, it was only jist visible through 
the vulva at the upper commissure. It was fairly 
hard and seemed to contain a bone with a longitudinal 
narrow groove (urethra) on its superior surface, 
apparently in use for the escape of urine. The organ: 
obviously a penis-—responded to digital stimulation 
and became congested and erected, spurts o1 urine 
being ejected at intervals. Exploration revealed 
that the genital passage was merely a closed sac, 
3in. deep or wide and from the end of which the 
finger-like red projection had developed. The urine 
was passed, squatting, through the groove at the 
upper surface of the protuberance in a thin stream, 
as in dogs. The scrotum was absent, its place being 
occupied by the mammary gland with well-developed 
teats and the animal had, it appeared, more female 
than male proclivities. As no treatment seemed 
necessary, she was ultimately returned to the owner. 

This very bull terrier, about a year and a half later 
(but after she had changed ownership) was again 
sent to the clinic for the same complaint and was 
returned with an explanatory report of the true 
condition. 

(2) Since the above case came under notice two 
more hermaphrodites were recently observed-— one, 
a Waler horse (?) with a small penis protruding from 
the perineal region in the usual position of the vagina 
in @ mare, and the other, a new-born calf without 
either an anal or genital aperture in its usual position. 

The Waler, a draught animal, belonged to a horse 
dealer in Calcutta and was found harnessed to a cart 
that was driven, one day, for business purposes and 
not as a patient, to the College. This animal had 
mammary glands in the usual situation and she was 
noticed to pass urine through the rudimentary penis 
in the perineal region assuming the usual attitude of 
a mare for that purpose. 

(3) The third case, a two-day-old new-born 
country calf, was brought to the College out-door 
clinique, in a greatly prostrated condition, to be 
operated upon for Atresia ani. She was not only jn 
want of an anal opening, but was noticed to be also 
without any regular slit (/isswra magna) between the 
two vulve, excepting an almost invisible pin-hole 
puncture, at the lower angle of the inferior com- 
missure, through which the urine was incessantly 
trickling, soiling and excoriating the thighs and 
limbs. There was no scrotum, but a fold of loose 
skin was observed hanging from the under-surface 
of the belly in the usual situation of the sheath, as in 
males. 

A rectal opening was made in the usual way and 
the calf was considerably relieved by the removal of 
a large quantity of meconium from the rectum, which 
was present in the normal position ; but, after operat- 
ing on the rectum, no immediate attempt to enlarge 
the orifice of the vagina was made, as she was some- 
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what exhausted and no urgent necessity existed for 
urinary relief. 

The calf was subsequently taken away by the 
owner and was brought again, after a fortnight, to 
reveal the progress of the case. She was found to 
have recovered from the anal operation, and the 
smal] opening, through which the urine was already 
passing, was noticed to have become slightly dilated. 
Consequently, at the request of the owner, and also 
as the calf appeared healthy and well so far as defeca- 
tion and urination were concerned, further surgical 
intervention was not attempted. 

Photographs of the last two cases were, unfor- 
tunately, not taken. 


Muscle Lesions in Azoturia. 
By Captain G. F. Steevenson, M.R.C.V.S., R.A.V.C. 


The following notes on a case of hemoglobinuria 
in the horse may be of interest, in view of the muscular 
lesions found at post-mortem examination. 

Suspsect..-A Bay L.D. Gelding, age 11 years, 
belonging to the 12th battery Royal Field Artillery. 

History.—The animal had been treated for 
hemoglobinuria (azoturia) in May, 1923, and had 
recovered, except that considerable atrophy of 
the muscles of the quarters remained, and the horse 
was not capable of performing his work. 

On 8th August, 1923, he was sent into hospital. The 
wasting of the quarter muscles was then very 
apparent, and weakness in backing and turning was 
noticeable. The horse was cast and destroyed on 
18th August. The following lesions were found at 
post-mortem examination. 

Post-MORTEM EXAMINATION.-Carcase moderately 
nourished, but quarter muscles abnormally prominent 
anteriorly and sunken posteriorly. 

(1) Abdomen.—The peritoneal cavity contained 
approximately a gallon of clear, straw-coloured fluid 
and the peritoneum on the surface of the diaphragm 
and on the liver was rough, due to the presence of 
partially-organised fibrinous lymph. There was 
quite a considerable amount of this loose fibrinous 
material on the diaphragm near its insertion to the 
ensiform cartilage. 

(2) Kidneys.—Normal in size and consistency, 
but cut surface paler than normal, especially of the 
cortical layer. 

(3) Urinary Bladder. Full of urine. and contained 
a small amount of light-yellow, sabulous material. 

(4) Liver.—Normal in size, but softened and pulpy 
in consistency in the neighbourhood of the portal 
gland. 

(5) Muscular lesions.—(a) Right Quarter.—Super- 
ficial gluteus muscle much smaller than normal, 
cut surface very pale, almost white and consistency 
very firm like fibrous tissue. Tensor vaginz femoris 
similarly affected, and the inter-muscular septum 
between it and the vastus externus showed very 
numerous punctiform hemorrhages. The upper 
third of the sacral head of the biceps femoris was 
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similarly affected, very hard, and almost white in 
colour. The inter-muscular fat also showed numerous 
hemorrhages into its substance. 

(b) Left Quarter.-Posterior part of middle gluteus 
muscle from its centre to its insertion into the trochan- 
ter of the femur atrophied, and showed similar lesions 
to those described above. The tensor vaginex 
femoris and the septum between it and external 
vastus muscle were similarly affected to that of the 
right side, but the superficial gluteus muscle appeared 
normal, The vasti and psoas muscles on both sides 
appeared normal. 


Practical Notes and Short Excerpts. 
By L. J. Kenry, F.R.C.V.S., Ballybrophy. 


Carbon tetrachloride has solved one of the hardest 
problems in canine practice.—Brumley. 
Brumley’s treatment for canine distemper : 


R_ lodine gr. 3; 
‘ > “| 7 1 
Cre osote — Gea 
Pot. Dichrom. ... gr. sy 


Excip. q.s. 
M. ft. pilule, } to 3 pills every 6 to 10 hours. 

During the acute stages of canine distemper give 
nothing but Ol. morrhue,.—-Brumley. 

The presence of sugar in the urine is of greater 
value in the diagnosis of suspected rabies than glan- 
dular alteration or Negri bodies, according to Pro- 
fessor Porcher, of Alfort. 

Some practitioners are finding betanaphthol in 
two or three grain doses very effective for the treat- 
ment of the ascarids of swine. 

The safest way to administer medicine to sheep 
is in the form of an electuary. 

According to recent observations by Simmonet and 
Medynski, thiosinamin or “ fibrolysin” will cure 
heaves (emphysema) for six months. 

A syringe full of hydrogen peroxide will, if injected 
into the nostrils, cure the average case of nasal 
hemorrhage in a horse.— Nth. Amer. Veter., April, 
1923. 

Healy, San Jose, California, treats all cases of 
eclampsia in the bitch by first giving a small injection 
of H.M.C., then filling the rectum several times with 
cold water until the respirations return to normal. 
This treatment, he says, acts every time. 

The weight of evidence is against cooked food 
for hogs. 

The cow is an excellent producer, but she has a 
hopeless business manager. Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Pot. permang. is indicated in “ Botulism” and 
so-called forage poisoning. 

Powdered pot. permang. as a styptic, applied to 
bleeding surfaces (such as that left after removal 
of flat warts and such-like growths), is a remedy par 
excellence. Try it.—L. A. Merillat, D.V.S. 
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Mbstracts and Reviews. 
The Scientific Feeding of Domestic Animals. 


There are all too few comprehensive works in the 
English language dealing with the scientific feeding 
of the domestic animals and Dr. Paul Fischer has 
rendered the profession a real service by his trans- 
lation of Klimmer’s admirable treatise. The author 
bears tribute to the epoch-making labours of Kellner, 
and the principles of feeding as elaborated in this 
book have been based upon his researches. The 
book also includes “ Kellner’s tables on the com- 
position, digestibility and starch value of feeding 
stuffs, to which have been added, for the sake of 
handy reference, the digestible albumen and starch 
value ratios as well as the table of condensed feeding 
standards.” 

There are chapters on the preparation of feeding 
stuffs in general; a description of all the various 
grains, roots, grasses, milling and brewery by-products, 
sugar refinery and _ starch factory by-products, 
preparations from meat, blood, bones, etc.;  bio- 
logical and microscopical examination of feeding 
stuffs for adulterations with various substances. 
In Section II. the principles of nutrition and feeding 
are expounded in a lucid and exhaustive manner. 

Some of the ideas and practices prevalent in Ger- 
many are hardly applicable to this country or to the 
United States, but the translator has made prac- 
tically a literal translation with the idea that it would 
be more instructive. The feeding of hay made from 
Lupines is not practised in this country for example, 
nor does the food for fishes, either the indirect feeding 
or the direct or artificial feeding, interest the farmer 
here. 

There has been an improvement of late years 
amongst agriculturists generally in rationing farm 
animals with due regard to the economical production 
of milk, beef and pork, and the amount of money 
saved by an application of the scientific methods of 
feeding must be enormous. In some countries, at 
the present time, farmers’ can avail themselves of 
the advice of an expert belonging to the County 
Council staff as to the proper rationing of their milk 
cows and the best means of making use of the roots, 
cereals, and hay grown on the farm. ,In a year in 
which roots are scarce it is only by the application 
of the basic principles of feeding, that the utmost 
can be obtained from them. As the translator says : 
“A comparison of the careful and painstaking 
methods of the German people, and their continual 
efforts to economise, with our own characteristically 
wasteful practices, even though conditions prevailing 
with us are entirely different, cannot fail to have a 
wholesome influence.” 

There are a few illustrations in the book. Those 
of the few common grasses might have been omitted, 
but those of the different kinds of starch are instruc- 
tive. 
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Finally, we can recommend the treatise to all 
students and practitioners interested in this subject. 
The publishers, Messrs. Bailliére, Tindall and 
Cox, have turned out the book in their usual good 
style. 
[Screntiric Frepinc or Domestic ANIMALS, by 
Martin Klimmer, Ph.D.,D.V.M., Professor of Hygiene 
and Feeding, and Director of the Hygienic Institute 


of the Veterinary College of Dresden. Authorised 
translation from the third edition by Paul 
Fischer, B.S.A., D.V.M., formerly Professor of 


Cathological Anatomy in the Ohio State Univer- 
sity College of Veterinary Medicine, State Veterin- 
arian of Ohio. Demy 8vo., pp. xx., 242, 94 figs. 
Published by Bailliére, Tindall and Cox, 8 Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2., 18s. net. ] 
A New Method of Treatment for Retained Placenta 
by means of Animal Charcoal. 


Krieschke in the Berliner tierdrztliche Wochen- 
schrift of September 21st, 1922, relates his experience 
with animal charcoal in the treatment of retained 
placenta. 

After mentioning some of the methods of treatment 
employed by veterinary surgeons such as massage 
of the uterus per rectum, rubbing of the abdomen 
with stimulants, massage of the ovaries and pressure 
on the yellow bodies, injections of salt water and 
diluted iodine into the umbilical vein— none of which 
are effectual and generally end by the introduction of 
the hand and unbuttoning of the cotyledons, he adds : 
* Every veterinary surgeon knows that, even when 
this is accomplished, fragments of the decomposing 
placenta very often remain in the uterus, setting up 
a chronic metritis which, later, is often the cause of 
sterility and often affects the general health of the 
cow, and also the quantity of milk supplied. In some 
cases the neck of the uterus may be so closed as to 
make it difficult to introduce the hand, and the 
veterinarian may only use repeated antiseptic injec- 
tions.” Continuing, Krieschke states : To remedy all 
this trouble, it is very necessary that some method 
of treatment should be available which will facilitate 
the rejection of the retained placenta and prevent any 
putrefactive condition arising within the uterus 
In 1918, Oppermann reported successful results 
obtained in the treatment of retained placenta in 
cows by means of powdered animal charcoal con- 
tained in gelatine capsules. After having detached 
the retained placenta, he placed in the uterus a number 
of those capsules; the charcoal deodorised and disin- 
fected the uterus, the putrid secretions rapidly 
ceased, the cows recovered quickly and appeared in 
a perfect state of health. 

Krieschke, in continuing the method of treatment 
adopted by Oppermann, tried the effect of animal 
charcoal in cows without detaching the retained 
placenta. He introduced into each uterus 10 to 15 
capsules, and, in the article quoted above, he reports 
the following observations : 


(Continued at foot of next column.) 
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Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


At a special meeting of Council, held at the College, 
10 Red Lion Square, W.C.1, on Wednesday, October 
[7th, 1923, there were present :--Sir Stewart Stock- 
man, President (in the chair), Mr. G. H. Livesey, 
Sir John M’Fadyean, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Sir John 
Moore, Messrs. W. J. Mulvey, T. 8. Price, Professor 
J. Share-Jones, Major P. J. Simpson, Mr. 8. H. 
Slocock and Mr. J. Willett. 

1. Minutes. The minutes of the previous special 
meeting, held on October 5th, were read and signed 
as correct. 

2. Apologies for Absence. The Secretary 
announced letters of apology for absence from Major 
J. Abson, Mr. C. Blackhurst, Major-General Sir L. 
J. Blenkinsop, Mr. J. H. Carter, Mr. A. Gofton, Mr. 
P. J. Howard, Mr. R. Hughes and Mr. T. F. Spencer. 

3. Bye-laws. On the proposition of the PRESIDENT, 
the following alterations and additions to bye-laws 
passed at the previous special meeting were confirmed 
and the seal of the College was ordered to be attached 
thereto : 

Bye-law 85, etc. 

That Bye-law 85 be altered by substituting the 
word “may” for the word “shall” on the 
second line. 

That Bye-laws 86, 87, 88 and 90 be altered by the 
insertion of the word “ External” before 
either of the words “ Examiners ”’ or “ Exam- 
iner,”’ wherever the same occur. 

To add the following words to Bye-law 90: “ In 
the event of an Internal Examiner being absent 
from any examination, the examination shall 
be conducted by the External Examiners 
alone.” 

' Bye-law 95. 

(a) Holders of an approved Veterinary Diploma 
in a British Possession or Colony (not being 
recognised veterinary diploma within the 
meaning of section 13 of the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act, 1881) shall be admitted to 
membership of the College after attendance 
for a prescribed period at one of the affiliated 
schools, and after passing a prescribed Final 
Examination. 


(Continued from previous column.) 

“The retained placenta, without being touched, 
became detached in one to three days under the 
influence of the nascent oxygen set free by the char- 
coal, which, it is believed, infiltrates between the 
maternal and foetal membranes, and its deodorising 
and antiseptic action assists the uterine walls to 
recover their normal tone; they then contract and 
set free the retained placenta.” 

Krieschke, in concluding the report, adds: “ It 
is important that there should be no washing out of 
the uterus either before or after the introduction of 
the capsules, otherwise the action of the oxygen will 
be diminished and the result less effectual._-T. D. Y. 
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(b) No Veterinary Diploma granted after atten- 
dance at a curriculum of less than four years 
shall be so approved. 

(c) The required period of attendance at an 
affiliated College shall be one complete session. 

(d) The subjects of the prescribed Final Examin- 
ation shall be subject 1 of the Class C Examin- 
ation and subjects 1 and 2 of the Class D 
Examination. 

(e) The prescribed Final Examination shall be 
conducted by the Court of Examiners for the 
Membership Diploma. 

(f) The examination fee shall be fixed at 
£10 10s. Od., in the case of rejection the re- 
examination fee shall be £5 5s. Od. 


Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 


A quarterly meeting of the Council of the Fund was 
held at 10 Red Lion Square, W.C.1, on Thursday, 
October 4th, 1923, when the following members 
were present :— 

Mr. 8S. H. Slocock (President) in the chair. Major- 
General Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, Professor J. F. Craig, 
Professor 8. H. Gaiger, Mr. A. Gofton, Mr. P. J. 
Howard, Mr. G. H. Locke, Sir John M’Fadyean, 
Sir John Moore, Major P. J. Simpson, Sir Stewart 
Stockman, and Mr. H. Sumner. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
F. L. Gooch, J. Ewing Johnston, P. J. L. Kelland, 
J. W. McIntosh and W. Jackson Young. 

1. Minutes.—The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been published, were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 

2. Secretary's Report-The Secretary reported 
that since the previous quarterly meeting the follow- 
ing donations and new subscription had been received : 


Bolton’s Cinema aan £21 O 0 
Miss Broad _... i 23 0 
J. A. W. Dollar ict 220 


New subscription :— 

Professor A. W. Whitehouse 1 | 0 

There still remain a large number of subscriptions 
in arrear for the present and previous years. 

As instructed by the Council at its previous meeting, 
the bequest of £500 made by Mrs. Garnett, in memory 
of the late Mr. Frank W. Garnett, has been invested 
in the purchase of £745 12s. Lld. Local Loan 3 per 
cent. stock. A further sum of £117 16s. Od. from the 
Donations Account has been invested, in accordance 
with the byelaws, in the purchase of £200 Consols. 

The Secretary’s report was approved. 

3. Cases.—Case No. 57, Miss M., aged 45, suffering 
from neuritis and unable to retain permanent occupa- 
tion. A special application was received in this 
case, accompanied by hospital reports. 

It was resolved that a grant of £13 be made to cover 
the period ending 3lst March, 1924. 

Case No. 67, Mrs. B., Edinburgh, aged 30, widow, 
two young children. A special report was received 


(Continued at foot of next column.) 
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Association Reports. 


Central Division. 





ANNUAL GENERAL MERTING. 





( Continued.) 


(We reproduce that portion of Professor Macqueen’s 
remarks appearing last week in the report which, 
owing to a misunderstanding on the part of the 
printer, was unfortunately left incomplete.—Ep.) 


THE CENTRAL’S RELATION TO THE *“‘ NATIONAL.” 


Professor J. MACQUEEN: I would like to ventilate 
a small matter in connection with the relation of this 
Society to the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. 

The circular convening this meeting bears a sub- 
heading, “* National Veterinary Medical Association : 
Central Division.” What does that imply? What 
is meant by a division of a Society like the National ? 
The only inference would be that members of this 
Central Division are members of the N.V.M.A. No 
division can exist without its members, and if the 
Society is recognised by the National as a division, 
it seems to me that the members of this Society 
are effective members of the National. 

I have no desire to make mischief, but I think it 
is a matter that ought to be putin order. (Hear, hear.) 

There is another thing if you refer to the rules 
and regulations of this Society, you will fail to find 
a single reference to the N.V.M.A. in it, not even as to 
the Society being a division, and there is a further 
point which is borne out by the balance sheet. The 
balance sheet records the payment of £5 8s. Od.— 
capitation grant for effective members of this Society— 
to the N.V.M.A. There is no reference to a capitation 





(Continued from previous column.) 
in this case stating that this applicant had not yet 
been successful in obtaining employment, but that 
the youngest child is now in better health. 

It was resolved that the grant be reduced to 10/- 
per week for the present quarter. 

Case No. 69, Mrs. H., London, aged 34, widow, no 
children, income about £20 a year, in delicate health, 
This case was carefully considered, together with 
testimonials, but 

It was resolved that no grant be made in the present 
circumstances. 

Case No. 70, Mrs. B., Glasgow, aged 45, widow, no 
children, income £50 per annum, ill-health. This 
case was considered, but 

It was resolved that in the circumstances reported 
no grant be made. 

Case No. 71, Mr. A., London, member, aged 60, 
no occupation owing to injured leg, no income. 

It was resolved that. on condition that satisfactory 
references are received, a grant of 10/- per week be 
made in this case. 
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grant under the head of payments in the rules, and 
it seems to me that the time has come when this 
Society should put itself in order with the “ National.” 
If the members of this division are not members of 


the National which the regulations apparently 
indicate--then it ought to say so. 


Then there is the question of the annual subscrip- 
tion. If the Society is a division of the N.V.M.A., 
there should be some agreement as to the annual 
payment by effective members. It seems to me an 
absurd thing that some members of this Association 
contribute 10s. 6d. and some contribute £1 Is. Od. 


DESIRE FOR CLOSER RELATIONSHIP. 


My desire is that there should be a closer relation- 
ship between local associations and the ** National,” 
and in order to effect that it is necessary to have your 
rules and regulations drawn up in such a way that 
there can be no possibility of misinterpretation. 

I take it that the N.V.M.A. is our army, and we are 
a division of it, and on paper our members ought to be 
members of the National. But they are not, and I 
think that is a matter that ought to be put in order, 
because the aim, I believe, of every right-thinking 
veterinary surgeon at the present time is that we 
should have a large National Association, with no 
defecting members. (Cheers.) There ought to be 
a single subscription to cover membership of the 


National and for the uses of the local societies. (Loud 
applause.) 
The CHarRMAN: Would you make some _ pro- 


posal ? 
Professor MAcQueEN: No, sir. I have not the 


slightest desire to interfere. IT am only an honorary 
member of the National, and I desire to remain a 
“free lance.’’ Let those who are interested in the 
matter push it forward. In reality only a com- 
paratively small adjustment is required. 

Major P. W. Dayer-Smirn: I think we must all 
agree that the anomaly must be put right. I think 
the matter might be put on the agenda for the next 
meeting for discussion. 

The CuarrMANn : [ do not know that there are very 
many members of the Central who are not members 
of the National. 

Professor WooLpripGE: There are a few. 

Mr. Livesey: I can say emphatically, as Secretaty 
of the National, that I welcome whole-heartedly every 
word that Professor Macqueen has said. If every 
division in the country would bring itself into line 
and order its affairs on the lines suggested by him, 
recognising that it was not a small local society 
working for its own ends, but part of a large whole- 
the representative body of the Veterinary Profession- 

I am sure it would be a step in the right direction, 
and it would assist the ‘ National’ movement to 
the very greatest extent. 

Some societies have taken steps in this direction, 
but it is not the same all over the country. There 
are some societies which head their papers, agendas, 
and correspondence ‘The National Veterinary 
Medical Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Limited,” and then, in quite small letters, “ the 
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so-and-so division” -for instance, the North of 
Scotland Division. It would be an invidious thing 
for the National to write asking the various divisions 
to do this. I am quite sure that the Council of the 
National would not wish to thrust themselves upon 
the attention of the local divisions or, by any action 
of theirs, to impair their individuality. Professor 
Macqueen deserves our best thanks for bringing the 
matter forward, and if the Central takes these steps, 
I can assure him and you that it would be of the 
very greatest benefit to the “* National ” movement. 

Professor WooLpRIpGeE: May I supplement what 
Mr. Livesey has said and, incidentally, mention 
another point which has been brought forward and 
referred to a Special Committee? It is in connection 


with the payment of this capitation grant. It was 
agreed by the Council of the ‘ National” at the 


last annual meeting that it was desirable that this 
payment of a capitation grant should cease, because 
it was found to be a drain on the resources of some 
of the smaller societies. Since the scheme was first 
launched, the financial position of the * National” 
has altered to an extent which should enable it to do 
without these grants, and if that is the case, I think 
that that is the time for Professor Macqueen’s sug- 
gestions to be considered and, if possible, carried 
through. I am sure that if the Central Society gave 
the lead there would be very little difficulty in getting 
other societies to fall into line. I think this is a matter 
which might be very carefully considered by the 
Council of this Society, and sent forward to the 
National, and their Council would probably instruct 
the Committee which is dealing with the capitation 
fee question to go into the matter at the same time. 

It was unanimously decided that the matter be 
referred to the Council of the Society at their next 
meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN announced the award of the Society's 
Victory Medal to Professor J. B. Buxton. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now we are fortunate enough to 
have a professional man to report our meetings, it is 
suggested that unless a speaker asks for his remarks 
to be sent to him, they will not be forwarded to him 
in future. So if you want the report of your remarks 
to be censored, you must ask for it to be done. 


THE PRESIDENT THANKED. 

I have now a very pleasing duty to perform- it is 
to ask you to signify in no hesitating way your appre- 
ciation of the services rendered by Captain A. E. 
Willett during his occupancy of the chair. It has 
been under great difficulties that Captain Willett has 
officiated, and I am quite sure that we owe him a very 
great debt of gratitude for his work. I am confident 
that it is an expression of the hope of the Society 
when I say that I trust that Captain Willett will 
continue to give us the benefit of his invaluable help, 
and will come just as regularly in future. (Loud 
applause.) 

Captain A. E. WiLLeTT: It has been a very great 
pleasure to me to have occupied the honourable 
position of your President, and in leaving the chair 

(Continued on next page) 
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Notes and News. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns 


NOTICE TO DIVISIONAL SECRETARIES. 


The Editorial Commiitee, wishing to be of assistance to the divisions, 
and with a view to achieving uniformity in the reports of meetings, 
and acceleration in their publication in the Record, are prepared to 
send their representative to report their proceedings. 

Will Secretaries of divisions, wishing to avail themselves of this 
offer, forward a ulars as to dates, —, and places of meeting 
to the Editor, Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W.1, at least a month 
prior to such pe on . When the seale of sett will be forwarded 
to them ? 


Diary of Events. 


Nov. 9th -N.V.M.A. Editorial Committee Meeting, 
12 Buckingham Palace Road. 
Nov. 2Ist—National Milk Conference on Pasteurisa- 


tion, Guildhall, London. 

Nov. 24-28th—Centenary Celebrations of the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

Nov. 24th—Foundation of Dick College, 1823. 

Nov. 30th—December Examination Fees due. 
Meeting of the Royal Counties Division, 
10 Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 

Dec. 5th Meeting of the Southern Counties Division 
at Salisbury. 

Dec. 6th— Meeting of the Midland Counties Division 


at Leicester. 

A small committee consisting of Major Simpson, 
Mr. Jack Willett, with the Treasurer and Secretary, 
has been searching round London for new premises 
for the National. By good fortune these gentleme n 
have at last sec “yoy very desirable offices at LO Gray’s 
Inn Square, W.C At present some repairs and 
decorations have io be carried out and certain for- 
malities concluded, but we hope these will not be 
prolonged and that we shall move in towards the 


end of November. 


* * 


* * 


Gray’s Inn Square is a charming bit of old London, 
where we shall be undisturbed by the noise of traffic. 
The offices look out on to the quiet square, with its 


(Continued from previous page.) 
my greatest pleasure is the thought that in Major 
Rees- Mogg we have a man who will fill it to the 
benefit of this Society. TI shall look forward to very 
many happy meetings under his Presidency, and | 
am certain that no one could occupy the chair with 
greater credit. (Hear, hear.) 

The CHARMAN: I would like to ask a favour of 
you before closing, and that is, that you should all 
attend as often as you can to make a successful year 
of the one that lies before us. I must have your 
support, and also, if you can, get new members to 
join. If anyone will volunteer to read papers or short 
notes, the Secretary will be very glad to receive the 
names ; also those of anybody who has any interesting 
cases to present, or post-mortem specimens. 

Last of all, [ hope you will all turn up at the dinner 
and bring as many ladies as you can. (Laughter.) 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the 
proceedings. J, MacvonaLp, Hon. Secretary. 
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trees and pigeons, and are approached by old oak 
staircases and doors. We shall have sufficient room 
to hold Council and Committee meetings on our own 
premises, and the situation is so central that it is 
readily accessible from all parts. It is only about 
two minutes from Chancery Lane Station, less than 
five from the R.C.V.8., and one minute from Holborn. 
4 + + + 

We shall want a little furniture if the office and 
reception room is to be made worthy of the Associa- 
tion. We get many callers from overseas and many 
visitors from public bodies and other Associations, 
and it would add to the dignity of the Association if 
we had good furniture in the room in which these 
people are received. But furniture costs money, and 
we must wait a little, unless some of our more wealthy 
members care to make a presentation. 

* * * * 

In response to several enquiries and for the general 
information of members, we may state that the 
Committee on Biological Products is still considering 
its report. The Committee has heard the evidence 
of many very able witnesses, and the information 
which has been gathered is of striking value. Interest 
will be added on account of the Therapeutic Sub- 
stances Bill (to which we refer in our Editorial) now 
before Parliament. The report of our Committee 
is in the hands of Colonel Brittlebank, the chairman, 
and no doubt it will soon be in proper form to be 


presented to the Council. 


* * * + 


A correspondent would like readers of the Record 
to compile a list of standard veterinary books suitable 
for a country practitioner. He would like to know 
the best twenty works or the best books that £20 
would buy. This is a very useful suggestion, and we 
invite correspondence on the subject. But, in the 
meanwhile, may we remind our correspondent that 
he will find all he wants at our Memorial Library, 
at 10 Red Lion Square. Having seen and perused 
all the most recent books (for our Library is quite 
up-to-date), our correspondent will then be in a better 
position to buy economically, wisely and well. 





For Favour OF INSERTION. 


The Olympia Show Numbers of The Autocar are remark- 
able not only for their size, but equally for the vast amount 
of information and the wealth of illustrations contained 
within their attractive coloured covers. They admirably 
exemplify the high standard that has bee n ‘attained by 
the modern specialised press, and representing as they do 
the progress and development of the motoring movement 
provide the happiest augury for the future of the industry. 

With characteristic thoroughness the 1923 Automobile 
Exhibition is dealt with from every conceivable point of 
view. The current issue, November 2nd, which is the 
third of the series of enlarged Show numbers, contains a 
carefully-prepared and fully-illustrated description — of 
all the cars staged,at Olympia. All salient features and 
outstanding improvements are noted, and for the con- 
venience of prospective buyers a price classification is 
made of all the various exhibits. 

The full report of the Show will appear in the following 
number of The Autocar, dated November 9th, and a 
further feature of this issue will be a critical survey of 
design dealing with the mechanical features of cars for 
i924. 
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and price. Also 
binocular microscope; state maker, condition and equip- 
ment fully and lowest price. Advertiser will reply in 
about two weeks. Reply V.R. 164, 12 Buckingham 
Palace Road, 8.W.1. 





ANTED IN LONDON, quarantine kennels, or kennels 
suitable for same. Replies to V.R. 161, 12 Buck- 
ingham Palace Road, S.W.1. 
OODED BUGGY, 





fit 15-16 h.h. ; recently renovated, 
H new rubber tyres, ete.. by Mason Cost £70 new. 
Owner retiring. Price £20. Also two sets of harness. 
Apply Caton, 413 Mile End Road, London, E.3. 


2OR SALE. Swift (student’s) microscope. Purchased 
new 1899 for “£7 10s. Od. Two eye-pieces and two 
lenses. Condition as good as new. Will sell to nearest 
offer Also Arnold’s hobbles, 
cross-straps, choin and key Requires new straps and 
tubes and «a sound 


to purchase price 


rope. Also three new tracheotomy 
34 h.p. Sunbeam motor cycle. What offers? Reply 
V.R. 169, 12 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. 


ARRY P. STANDLEY, M.R.C.V.S., Orford Place, 
Norwich, Specialist in Castration of Rig and Rup- 
tured Horses, is prepared to operate on horses for members 
of the profession. Insurance effected before operation is 
desired. 








ANTED: MHoare’s System of Veterinary Medicine, 
latest edition; state condition 


| 


with | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Misoellaneous. 


M. COLLINSON, M.R.C.V.S., South Anston, Shef- 

field, is prepared to operate on, or supply solution, 
with full instructions to members of the profession, for 
injection in Bog Spavin, Thoropin, Capped Hock, or other 
Bursal enlargements. Also for stifle lameness in young 
animals. 





Distemper Nursing Home for Dogs. 





ATEST Hygiene Equipment. Principal with 20 years, 

hospital training. Indoor kennels. Attention day 

and night by trained nurses. Dogs only received under the 

care of Veterinary Surgeons who treat their own patients. 

Miss Olive Lancaster, 10 Montpelier Place, Knightsbridge. 
*Phone 6407 Kensington. 


CLASCOW VETERINARY COLLECE. 
OURSE of Instruction to qualify for Diploma of 
M.R.C.V.S. The Director of Studies can be seen 
at the College during ordinary business hours. Pros- 
pectus, post free, can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, James Austin, M.A., LL.B., Solicitor, 105 St. 
Vincent Street. Glasgow. 


Book Notice. 











The History of the Edinburgh Veterinary College. 


By O. CHarnock BRADLEY. 


HE whole of the proceeds of the sale of this book will 
be handed to the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College 
Centenary Fund. 
In half linen 58, (postage 6d. extra). 
In full parchment 7s, 6d. (postage Gd. extra). 
Orders (with remittance) to be sent to the Hon. Secretary, 
Centenary Committee, Royal (Dick) Veterinary College 
Edinburgh. 





“SALOFORM” 
PESSARIES. 


Of great value in all cases of parturition in cows or mares, and if admin- 
istered immediately after parturition will prevent the after-birth becoming foul, 


and keep the uterus clean and healthy. 


These Pessaries are highly recommended by members of the profession who 
have used them, and repeated unsolicited testimony to this effect has been 


received. 


Those who have not tried them are earnestly requested to send for 


a sample dozen, which will be sent by post on receipt of the price as shown. 


Yellow - 9/-; White - S/-; Red - 7/- per dozen net. 





HARKNESS, BEAUMONT & CO., 


Wholesale Chemists, 
JUNCTION BRIDGE, LEITH, EDINBURGH. 








